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Our Royal Visitors 


On February 20 Her Majesty the Queen, our Patron, and Her Majesty 

the Queen Mother, our Patron and President, visited the College. 

Again it was realised how fortunate it was that in 1883 the National 

Training College of Music became the Royal College of Music. ‘The 

College owes so much to the interest of our Royal Family. As H. 

Colles wrote in 1933: ‘Queen Victoria was the first Patron and she took 
| a very real interest in an institution which was so distinctly the outcome 
of the Prince Consort's foresight, and had been brought into being by 
her son’. The continuing interest of our Royal Patrons is still most 
valued and appreciate d, particularly when we see such personal interest 
and pleasure in C ollege activities. 

The Royal visitors arrived at 3 pm and were received by the Chair- 
man of the Council, Lord Redcliffe-Maud, and the Director. ‘Vhey 
were also welcomed by Lady Falkner, members of the Council, the 
Registrar and the Bursar and their wives, and the Lady Superintendent. 

They first went to the New Building and visited the Library, and 
then, in Lecture Room I, they heard the performance of a work specially 
written for the occasion by Edwin Roxburgh by the Percussion Class of 
the Junior mcs nt. Following this, in the Recital Hall, came a 
performance of ‘Zadok the Priest by the Students’ Association Choir and 
Orchestra, after which Her Majesty the Queen presented prizes and 
medals to senior prize-winners. Next came the main ‘musical offering’ 
in the Parry Theatre, excerpts from Act 2 of ‘Carmen’, with a taut 
professional standard of performance. 

Tea followed in the Concert Hall, where some of the performers had 
the privilege and pleasure of being inv ited to the Royal table. 

‘This happy occasion was greatly enjoyed by the students, professors, 
and many distinguished past students who were present. “The departure 
of our distinguished i ha was fittingly marked by the playing of Sir 
Arthur Bliss’s ‘Royal’ Fanfare, composed for the wedding of HRH ‘The 


Princess Margaret, from the gallery of the Concert Hall. 
P.C.F. and J.1.s. 





RCM Union 


It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of Miss Gladys 
Palmer, Mr John Tooze, Miss Kathleen Long, Mr Norman Demuth, Mr 
Cuthbert Smith, Mr Clive Carey and Miss Maud Allwright, all of whom 
had been members of the Union for many years. Mr John ‘Vooze had 
acted as Assistant Editor of the Magazine for two years and had given 
invaluable help in the Union Office generally. 

Members will have received a new Address List with the Master 
Term Magazine. Please keep us informed of any further changes of 
address. 

There will be many student members leaving College this term and 
it is very much hoped that they will wish to continue membership of the 
Union. All leavers will receive a letter inviting them to do so. 


SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Fon. Secretary. 











Memories of College 
in Sir Hubert Parry’s time 


by PHOEBE WALTERS 


Hubert Parry was not just an ordinary great man. He had that very 
rare quality of being interested in the small fry as well as in the large and 
of putting himself fully behind everything he said or did. There was no 
lack of large fry at College in my time—Ralph Vaughan Williams, Gustav 
von Holst, Muriel Foster, Agnes Nicholls, Emily Daymond, Harold 
Samuel, Marion Scott and many others. Each and all occupied his 
whole attention and that, of course, was how I came to know him so well. 
There is a very useful German word ‘Einheitlichkeit? which might be 
applied to him, and for which I think we have no English equivalent. 
My translation is ‘all-of-a-piece-ishness’. 

I came to College in the Spring of 1897, a whole lifetime ago. I was 
as ignorant as a sixth-form schoolgirl could be. I suppose I must have 
been examined, otherwise I should not have got in at all. My first real 
experience of the College and of music itself was hearing the Director, 
Dr Parry (as he was then), giving his terminal address. He spoke chiefly 
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about Brahms who had died recently. It was a complete revelation to 
me to hear his vivid recollections of Brahms, both as an intimate friend 
and also as a great musician standing in the tradition of German music. 
l'o be actually in the same room with someone who had known Brahms, 
and to feel the warmth and intimacy of his enthusiasm, was to enter a 
completely new world, and made me resolve to become absorbed into 
its atmosphere at all costs. 

I was naturally keen to attend Dr Parry’s history lectures. ‘These 
were given fortnightly. Attendance was not compulsory and it must be 
admitted that the audience was small and diminishing, for the truth is he 
was not a good lecturer. The period we were studying was the early 17th 
century about which his knowledge was immense, and he tried to cram 
it all into the too-short course by talking very fast. In fact, unless you 
sat where you could actually see him talking you got hopelessly left behind. 
It was impossible to take notes so you developed a technique, very useful 
in later life, of watching him and writing down notes from memory 
afterwards. The only pauses were the _ illustrations, largely from 
Monteverdi, about which he took immense care, and the short asides at 
every mention of the name of Bach. He invariably stopped for a moment 
to say with almost a chuckle: ‘J.S.B., greatest of men’. 

I happened to win the Director's History Prize (against very feeble 
competition, IT may say) and it was characteristic of him that he came up 
to an examination room, outside which I was shivering with fright, to say: 
‘You know I think your Essay was rather good’, He knew that this 
examination was very important to me because if I won the prize it 
would be a great help towards the College fees. ‘This meant money. 

Now money had a different meaning in those days. ‘lo show what 
I mean I must explain that my gross income all the time I was at College 
was 10s. Od. per week, and this had to cover clothes, fares, music and 
books, and all meals that could not be eaten at home, ‘This vast income 
took the form of a small coin made of gold. Many of my College friends 
were nearly as poor as I was but in my own case destitution could not be 
remedied by begging for an extra sixpence because already my allowance 
was squeezed out of a tightly limited family budget. | No grants for 
students in those days. 

Meals at College were astonishingly cheap. You paid for them 
with tickets, not cash, and for a 2d. ticket you could get a bowl of thick 
soup and for another a good stodgy treacle tart. Tickets were handed 
through a little hole in the wall rather like a railway booking-oflice, 
I had no sense of being short of money except when the weather made it 
impossible for me to do all my travelling on my bicycle and there were 
fares to be paid; also I was not allowed to bicycle after 10 p.m. 

How very different the College was in those days; almost primitive 
and ill-equipped in some ways and, of course, much smaller, ‘The 
Concert Hall was only a tin-roofed hut until 1901 when, to our huge 
pride and satisfaction, the present Hall was built, complete with the 
Walker organ in its carved-oak case (given by the Director), and designed 
and decorated in a way that made everyone call it the most beautiful 
concert hall in London, which it was and still is. The chairs, though, 
were horrible. ‘Man-chosen’, said Beatrix Darnell, fiercely, but we had 
to wait unul 1938 for them to be replaced when Sir George Dyson, in 
his first terminal address said ‘How do you like those chairs you are sitting 
on?’ and proceeded to suggest that past and present students should 
subscribe £51—the cost of a chair—the initials of each donor to be fixed 
to the chair given. 
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‘There was one beauty that we have since lost, I fear for ever. 
Through the arched windows of the Concert Hall we could see real sky 
instead of the present concrete intrusions of our neighbours. The sky 
during a summer concert used to give a special performance of its own, 
turning from pale light to a darkening sapphire as the evening wore on. 


Concerts were very rare, only three or four a term, and they were 
important full-dress affairs with the ‘female students’ in white dresses. 
Perhaps soloists were allowed to blossom out into colours ? I don’t remem- 
ber. Naturally, small fry never played at concerts but I needed a white 
dress because | had got myself into Sir Walter Parratt’s Choral Class, by 
virtue of (mistakenly) choosing singing as my second study. 


‘The Director was always present at concerts and was always en- 
couraging. [remember his saying, after a girl had given a lovely per- 
formance of the Brahms-FHandel Variations: “That is about the most 
difficult piece of piano music in the world’. For a long time he refused 
to allow any of his own works to be performed at College but he was 
eventually prevailed upon to allow a performance of “The Lotus Eaters’, 
his setting of Vennyson’s poem. I remember that he called me into his 
room one evening to tell me of his visit to Tennyson who had suggested 
that he should read some of his poems to Parry. I think Parry felt that 


‘Vennyson, in his old age, had become some “what lofty in manner. ‘The 
two men were direct opposites for there was nothing lofty or ceremonious 
about Parry, “‘Vhere were half-amused comments about the great poet 


and reading to me “The Land where it seemed always afternoon’ he 
looked up to say ‘He doesn’t seem to know much about afternoons, does 
ho?’ 

Sir Eluberts days were filled with continuous activity though at a 
slower pace of administrative work than that of to-day and with far 
fewer labour-saving devices. “Uhe College had no internal telephone so 
two small boys stood at the ready at the Office door to deliver messages 
all over the building. One of them, I remember, had red hair and was 
immediately nicknamed ‘the streak of lightning’. 


‘There was a strict rule that men and women students must use separ- 
ate staircases. Students’ Common Rooms did not exist and there was 
therefore nowhere we could meet in comfort for any discussion. Our 
exciting plans for the foundation of the RCM Magazine had to be made 
by twos and threes seated on the famous umbrella stand between the 
Oflice and the stairs. (I should explain that the General Office was a 
sort of crossroads where you stood a chance of meeting people from the 
other staircase). 

I had left College by the time these plans were being made but I was 
much involved in them and shared in all the excitement. Sir Hubert at 
first seemed to pour cold water on our schemes, I suppose to discover if 
we really meant business, but he must have given it much thought 
because he was ready with a motto for the infant magazine when the 
‘College poet, Aitken Crawshaw, asked him for one. Crawshaw had 
been the main initiator and became the first Editor of the Magazine. 
Tt was from the .Wagazine that the Union emerged. Sir Hubert, of course, 
chaired all our Union meetings after consultation with the co-Secretaries, 
Marion Scott and Beatrix Darnell. I think he realised, perhaps more 
clearly that we did ourselves, that the Union would become a power in 
the land and would need the carefully constructed organization on which 
it is sull based today. 
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The quantity of Sir Hubert’s work was amazing. He wrote a huge 
number of letters with his own hand and yet always had time for interrup- 
tions, in fact seemed to welcome them. I discovered that if one lurked 
about in the late afternoon, when he was usually still in College, one stood 
a chance of having a talk with him, often about his non-College work 
such as composing new works for Festivals and preparing books for 
publication such as ‘Style in Musical Art which included his maugural 
lecture as Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. In his amaz- 
ingly quick and versatile mind I think there was no dividing line and he 
never gave the impression of the famous composer generously giving 
some of his time to administration. At College he had the invaluable 
help of Frank Pownall the Registrar, who was an old Oxford friend, and 
of Claude Aveling, his successor in that post. The College was central 
to Parry’s life, one ought to say his lives, for he seemed to live several at 
atme. His literary output, for example, was enough to occupy his days 
fully. ‘This ranged from ‘Studies of Great Composers’, a book for young 
people, up to the mature philosophical works such as ‘Style in Musical 
Art, already mentioned, ‘Johann Sebastian Bach’, which one reviewer 
described as ‘an offering at a shrine’, and “Vhe Art of Music’ (a small 
book on a great subject if ever there was one). It is astonishing that he 
wrote these books, as I suppose he did, in his own hand. He certainly 
wrote hundreds of letters, cach one full of ideas. It seemed quite natural 
to consult him about problems but in the end I stopped writing to him 
except for an annual birthday note because he refused not to answer, 

He played as wholeheartedly as he worked and stories were gleefully 
and inaccurately told about his risky yachting and his still more dangerous 
‘motor’ which was one of the first to be owner-driven. ‘What am I to do 
about my new motor? You see, it goes so fast!’ It was as yachting com- 
panion that he met and became intimate with his inevitable successor, 
Sir Hugh Allen. 

He loved living the life ofa Country Squire at Highnam when he had 
time to be there and he particularly enjoyed his close association with the 
Three Choirs Festivals. Festivals abound now but it is interesting to 
remember that the Three Choirs and one or two others, such as Leeds, 
were in those days the only outlet and outpost for provincial music. It 
is worthy of note that they still continue to flourish. 

‘Yowards the end of my College time Sir Hubert found some small 
pupils for me to teach. Though I have now forgotten even their names 
I do remember how much I enjoyed making this start although I felt very 
timid, being conscious of the fact that I knew little about t ‘aching. In 
those days we were not taught to teach but we had the opportunity of 
observing experts in the art. Instrumental lessons, for example, were 
arranged on a basis of three students simultancously being present during 
an hour. I was fortunate enough to have for a whole year Herbert Fryer 
and ‘Thomas Dunhill as my companions during piano lessons. ‘Then 
there was Sir Walter Parratt whose teaching-room, No. 83, could be 
visited by anyone who wanted to watch him at work. 

I do not think we had very much contact with the outside world, 
There were none of the present opportunities for getting into the profes- 
sion. No BBC, no recording and very few teaching posts to be filled. 
It was perfectly possible, and indeed not unknown, for students to be near 
starvauon after leaving College because they could find no means of 
entry into the musical profession. 

These fragmentary recollections taken from a ‘worm’s eye view’ are 
not easy to bring to an end. It is easier and perhaps more profitable to 
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recall how Hubert Parry and his work came to their fulfilment and their 
end, In 1916 he had retired and was in ill-health, and his successor had 
been appointed, In essence his work was finished and the war had caused 
his world gradually and inevitably to crumble, as it were, under his feet. 
Only once to me, and that in a letter dated March, 1918 did he express 
any note of discouragement. ‘The best ending, and perhaps the only 
possible one, is to quote the memorial verse by Robert Bridges which is 
to be seen in Gloucester Cathedral. 
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From boyhood’s eager play called by the English Muse 
Her fine Scholar to be then her Masters’ compeer 

A Spirit elect whom no unworthy ‘Thought might wrong 
Nor any I’ear touch thee joyously o’er life’s waves 
Navigating thy Soul into her holy Haven: 

Long these familiar Walls shall re-echo thy Song 

And this Stone remember thy bounteous gaiety 

‘Thy honour and thy grace and the love of thy Friends. 
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The RCM Today 
Old Building, New Building, RCO Studios 


Old Building 


Administvation offices, concert hall, restaurant, common rooms 
(senior and students), teaching rooms (39), practice rooms (including 
rooms for harp, double-bass, percussion and timpani). Parry Theatre, 
rehearsal rooms, dressing-rooms. Instruments include six organs, one 
chamber-organ, three harpsichords, one clavichord. 

‘Teaching rooms, Parry room with many old instruments. Donald- 
son room, 


New Building 

Library, record listening room, recording studio, Students’ Union 
oflice, students’ common room, reading room, recital hall, two lecture 
rooms, teaching rooms (9), practice rooms(10), including viols and 
harpsichord. Instruments include chamber-organ (in Recital Hall), 
two harpsichords and viols. 


RCO 

‘Ten practice rooms. 
Old Building and New Building open 9 am to 7.45 pm: RCO 9 am to 
6 pm. 


Classes 
First year students 

Aural training John Lambert 
Gordon Stewart 
Alan Wilmore 
John R. Wilson 

History and Appreciation Denys Darlow 
Philip Wilkinson 
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Choral Class | Pianists, Singers, 
G.R.S.M. Course 

Choir Training (Organists) 

Music as an Art and Science 

German (Singers 

Italian (Singers 

Second or Third Orchestra 


String Ensemble Class 
Wind Ensemble Class 
Movement Class (Singers) 


Second year students 
Aural Training 
Ist Study Piano: 


History of Early Keyboard Instru- 


ments 
Art of Teaching 
History of Piano Concerto 
Ist Study Organ: 
History and Development of 
Organ 
Art of Teaching 
Choir Training 
Choral Class 
Accompaniment and Continuo 
Ist Study Singing: 
History of Song 
Art of Singing 
History of Opera 
Choral Class 
Speech and Movement 
Drama 


Ist Study Wind Instrument: 


the 


History and Development of Wind 


Instruments 
Art of Teaching 
History of Orchestra 
Ist, 2nd or 3rd Orchestra 
Wind Repertory Class 


John Russell 
Richard Latham 
Antony Hopkins 
Cacelia Radinge 
Elisa Walker 
Harvey Phillips or 
Vernon Handley 
Brian Hawkins 
Philip Cannon 
Margaret Rubel 


See first year 


Ruth Dyson 
Henry Wilson 
Philip Wilkinson 


Nicholas Danby 
Richard Latham 
Richard Latham 
John Russell 
John Birch 


Frank Howes 


Frank Howes 

John Russell 

Yuonne Wells, Mlargaret Rubel 
Jovee Wodeman 


Denys Darlow 

John Francis 

Bernard Stevens 
Conductor as applicable 
Ernest Hall 


Third and Fourth year students 


Extra Classes (voluntary) 
16th Century Music 
English Literature 
Acoustics 

Bach Cantatas 

Criticism and Aesthetics 
Contemporary Music 
History of Opera 

School String Teaching 
String Ensemble Classes 
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John Williams 

Eric Gillett 

John Wilson 

Denys Darlow 

Frank Howes 

Bernard Stevens 

Else Mayer Lissmann 
Bernard Shore 

Cecil Aronowitz, Brian Iawkins, 
Helen Just, Harvey Phillips, 
Bernard Shore 





B.Mus. Classes (Durham and London 


Aural ‘Training 
Set Works 
History 





London ceasing in July 1969 
Denys Darlow 

Antony Hopkins 

Frank Howes 


Music as an Art and Science John Lambert 

Score Reading Anthony Milner 
Philip Wilkinson 

Keyboard Work Robert Ashfield 


Nicholas Danby 
Denys Darlow 
Josef Horowitz 
Edwin Roxburgh 
Derek Stevens 
Gordon Stewart 
John Williams 
John Wilson 
History Denys Darlow 
Irederic Sternfeld 
Philip Wilkinson 


Repertoire John Russell 
Analysis Josef Horowitz 
Choral Music John Russell 
Recorder Irreda Dini 

Opera Study else Mayer-Lismann 
Burythmies Elizabeth Vanderspar 


A Sensational Demonstration 


In modern journalistic language this tide is perhaps a little dishonest, 
but the adjective is carefully chosen to describe the Open Lesson given 
on February 12 by the Daleroze Eurhythmic classes under Mrs Vander- 
spar, ‘The sensory reaction to sound and rhythms through physical 
movements is the basis of the Jaques-Dalcroze method of musical training, 
and we were given excellent examples of its value in showing that the 
senses as well as the limbs can be trained and disciplined, and that we 
need not accept a poor car, nor be content with an artificial flexibility of 
time-values which often passes for rhythm. 

It was obvious to many who take part in these classes that much of 
our theoretical training has taken us a long way from the basic elements 
of our art and that we have built a strong scaffolding of signs and symbols 
that tends to obscure the very structure it is meant to erect, and too often 
we dare not remove these props because they are our only possession. 

The class of very young children was a joyous affair and it was a 
delight to witness them listening for sounds and rhythmic patterns which 
they could convert into movement. The response to sensory impressions 
Was mostly spontaneous and uninhibited. The first year class of senior 
students put on a very interesting demonstration although one or two of 
its members gave the impression that there was something rather suspect 
about merely ‘sensing’ a sound or a rhythmic shape and they preferred 
to settle for a more prosaic well counted-out bit of theory. The final 
class moved with considerable style to the patterns of a five-part fugue 
by Bach, and the principal and the subordinate figures were recognised 
and shaped accordingly. Whether or not one agreed with their inter- 
pretation in terms of movement was beside the point; it was illuminating 
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to see how a fugue could be relieved of its two-stave entanglement and be 
exposed with the colour and texture of its threads unravelled and then 
sensitively woven together both rhythmically and tonally. 

The opportunity given in these classes for students to learn and 
practise improvising is perhaps one of their most valuable assets. Students 
in the Graduate Course must find it of immense practical assistance. 

\WVe are extremely grateful to Mrs Vanderspar for allowing us to visit 
her class and for her inspiring, entertaining and instructive demonstra- 
tions. We would like to see this work developing to larger proportions 
so that more students could reap the benefits. What a difference it 
would make to the teaching in our Music Colleges and Academies if this 
method was made an essential part of the training of all children in their 
early days at school! 


HARRY PLATTS 


A Churchill Fellowship II 
by MARY REMNANT 


The second part of my journey was much more unpredictable than the 
first, and indeed produced some rather hair-raising moments, such as 
when a suitcase containing about cighty unexposed films failed to arrive 
at Budapest Airport from Paris (and when it did come the next day a 
customs official firmly said *O-PEN’ and examined a film very care fully), 
and when a Venice-bound train at L jubljana cut itself in (wo and the 
wrong half drove out of the station carrying me and less than half my 
luggage a few minutes before the real train was due to go however, both 
incidents ended happily. 

At Budapest I joined the Galpin Society for their tour of instrument 
collections there and in Prague. ‘This was a great success, although only 
ten members and two guests took part. ‘Vo a background of cimbaloms, 
yellow peppers and very crowded trams, we saw first the wind instruments 
kept at the Academy of Music, before going on to the larger and more 

varied collection at the National Museum. ‘Vhere a misunderstanding 
unfortunately prevented us from being allowed to see all the reserve 
stock, but some items were available, including a piano presented to 
Beethoven by Broadwood, and a grok made by Stadelmann of Vienna 
and marked inside with the arms of the Esterhazy family. ‘Three carved 
ivory saddles of the fifteenth century showed several musicians, and one 
of these came to London soon afterwards as part of the exhibition of 
Hungarian Art Treasures at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

Very different, but also of considerable interest, was the Ethno- 
graphic Museum. Here we were shown round the musical section by 
Dr Balint Sdrosi, who demonstrated many Hungarian folk instruments 
and played recordings of others. One of the most intriguing was the 
gardon, an instrument which resembles the cello in size and shape, but 
with all its three or four strings tuned to one note. Like the fambourin de 
Béarn, but with the advantages of a fingerboard, it is used for percussion 
purposes, and held across the lap, being particularly effective when 
accompanying the violin in dance music. Dr and Mrs Sdrosi very 
kindly invited us to their flat to see their own collection and to try out 
the instruments ourselves. The resulting noises on hurdy-gurdy, cither, 
calabash flute and others were not soon to be forgotten... 
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The Museum of Fine Arts contains a great many musical paintings 
from the fourteenth century onwards, and these were augmented during 
our visit by a special exhibition of Flemish art. An outing to the Roman 
settlement at Aquincum provided a welcome excursion outside the capital 
city, Here are preserved the pipes of a hydraulis dating from the third 
century A.D. They have been set into a reconstructed frame, and a 
supposed reconstruction of the whole instrument is in working order. A 
record of its sound can be bought on the site. 

At Prague one of our happiest hunting-grounds was the Music 
Department of the National Museum. Not only were we allowed to 
photograph the instruments (those on view to the public besides those in 
the reserve stock), but also to play on them. The many violins, violas, 
cellos, double basses, violas d’amore and lutes included specimens by 
Gasparo de Salo, Nicolo Amati, David Techler, Jakob Stainer, Antony 
Posch, Magno Dicflopruchar, Andreas Guarnerius and Nicolo Gagliani., 
while the rarer bowed instruments comprised examples of the baryton, 
tromba marina and viola pomposa types, besides many hybrid and folk 
instruments. (A more detailed description of these and others will be 
found in the 1968 issue of the Galpin Society Journal, where a report 
has been compiled by Jeremy Montagu from accounts by different 
members of the tour.) Mechanical instruments formed a large section, 
and many were in working order, to the frustration of the custodian, who 
said that he had reached the stage of hearing the Radetsky March in his 
sleep! Fortunately, records demonstrating the sounds of some of these 
instruments can be obtained in Prague, together with a description and 
many photographs. Further historic instruments are to be found at 
Bertramka, a house where Mozart stayed, and which has been turned 
into a muscum and centre for concerts. 

The University Library at Prague possesses many illuminated manu- 
seripts showing Czech instruments of the Middle Ages, including a very 
varied selection of harps and psalteries, of types which would not have been 
found in western Europe. Twas able to see examples of these in the Bible 
of Velislav, the Passional of the Abbess Kunhuta, and ‘six Little Books on 
Christian Matters’ by Thomas of Stitny. It was worth bearing in mind 
that, although in a completely different part of Europe, the Castle of 
Prague was closely connected with the mainstream of French music in 
the fourteenth century, as Guillaume de Machaut must have visited it 
on his journeys as secretary to the tempestuous King John of Bohemia, 
who died in 1346 at the Battle of Crécy. 

When the Galpin Society returned to London I flew to Vienna, and 
took a day off from work to visit the monastery of Heiligenkreuz and the 
Vienna Woods. ‘Then came the problem—just what to see in the one 
week at my disposal there. Bearing in mind that the Churchill Fellow- 
ship concerned old instruments, it was not possible to spend as much time 
as I would have liked in following up Mozart, Beethoven and their 
contemporaries. However, I did visit some of the houses they lived in, 
besides exploring music shops, hearing innumerable Strauss waltzes and 
seeing the superb artistry of the horses at the Spanish Riding School. 

For pictures of mediaeval instruments I went first to the Osterreich- 
ische Nationalbibliothek, and was able to examine there not only Austrian 
sources, but also one of the Psalters made for the Bohun family in England 
¢.1370, and a Book of Hours illuminated for John, Duke of Bedford, in the 
carly fifteenth century. 

The Akademie der bildenden Kiinste contains a good number of 
musical paintings, but not as many as I had expected. The reason for 
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last of the more noteworthy ones in Vienna are in the Musical 
Instrument Department of the Kunsthistorisches Museum. Here is also 
f the finest collections of actual instruments in Europe. One of the 
sa fifteenth-century Venetian rebec, with an elaborately- 
sack and scroll, although unfortunately the top part is missing, 
Its very small size might indicate that it was made for a child, but the 
intricacy and style of the carving makes this seem unlikely, and there is a 
possibility that ic might have been made for a dwarf musician employed 
by a noble household. The many sixteenth-century instruments include 
a lira da braccio by Giovanni d’Andrea of Verona (1511), a citern made 
by Girolamo de’ Virchi for Ferdinand II of Tyrol (1574), a combined 
spinct and regal by Anthonius Meidting of Augsburg (1587), a lira da 
gamba by Wendelinus Tieffenbrucher of Padua (c.1590), a trumpet by 
Antoni Schnitzer of Nuremberg (1598), and the celebrated “Tartélten’ 
‘dragon shawms’, which may have been made for use on the stage), 
besides many recorders, crumhorns and other wind instruments. Some 
of these and later examples are illustrated in such books as Afustecal 
Instruments of the Western World by Emanucl Winternitz (1966) and 
European and American Musical Instruments by Anthony Baines (1966). 
The considerable collection of early pianos is in good working order, and 
regular demonstrations on them are given by the curator, Dr Kurt 
Wegerer. He very kindly allowed me to play on some of the instruments, 
including the Renaissance recorders. ‘The difference in tone (allowing 
for age) between them and even their cighteenth-century descendants is 
remarkable. At the Osterreichische Museum fiir angewandte Kunst 
Dr Franz Prince Windisch-Graetz took considerable trouble to find 
musicians depicted on his exhibits, and showed me two early pianos in 
the reserve stock, one by Joseph Béhm (once belonging to Napoleon’s 
Empress Marie-Louise), and the other by Michael Schweighofer, both of 
Vienna. ‘The Osterreichische Galerie contains a section of Mediaeval 
Austrian Art, but although very interesting for its own sake, this only 
shows one painting notable for instruments, an enthroned Madonna by 
an anonymous artist, dated ¢.1460. 
From Vienna I went by train to Ljubljana in Jugoslavia, for the 
tenth congress of the International Musicological Society. Under the 
presidency of Professor Vladimir Federoy of Paris, it was organized by 
Professor Dragotin Cvetko of Ljubljana, and held in the Great Hall of the 
Slovene Philharmonia and in the Philosophical Faculty of the University. 
No one person can give an eye-witness account of everything that took 
place, as there were generally several Round Tables and Symposia taking 
place at once. I was fortunate to be able to attend meetings of CIMGIM 
Comité International pour les Musées et Collections d’Instruments de 
Musique) which, under the chairmanship of Dr Winternitz, discussed 
some of the many problems involved in the preservation and classification 
of instruments. Half-way through the weck there was an excursion to 
the Postojna Caves, which provided, if not a breath of fresh air, a glorious 
sight with their miles of stalagmites and stalagtites. An unexpected 
occurrence was when, in one of the largest caves, the Professor of Music 
of one of our oldest English universities decided to test the acoustics and 
suddenly burst into song. Perhaps the most immediate impact of such a 
congress is that here is musical bibliography come to life, but the most 
valuable effects are surely in the friendships formed with musicians from 
all over the world. 
Jugoslavia has many folk instruments in use today, some of them 
being direct survivals from the Middle Ages. These, however, are to be 
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found mainly in the southern part of the country, and, apart from the 
gusta and various single and double pipes they are difficult to find in 
Slovenia. J was fortunate to acquire a set of panpipes, but of a type 
certainly more advanced than those of the Middle Ages. 

After the somewhat dramatic departure from Ljubljana, I arrived 
at Venice to find chaos on the canals, as many of the vaporetti were out of 
action due to a grand ball; however, the next day things were apparently 
back to normal. Here I saw illuminated manuscripts (including an 
English thirteenth-century psalter) at the Biblioteca Marciana, besides 
numerous musical pictures and decorated objects at the Museo Correr, 
the Gallerie dell’ Accademia, the Pinacoteca del Seminario, the Ca d’Oro, 
the Church of Santa Maria Gloriosa (the Chiesa dei Frari, where Monte- 
verdi is buried) and, of course, San Marco. 

‘The lira da braccio is a favourite instrument in paintings of the early 
Renaissance. At the Gallerie dell’Accademia, Carpaccio shows it (in 
The Presentation at the Temple) veing played with a lute and crumhorn, 
one of the comparatively few paintings of the latter instrument. ‘The 
musicians here are angels, but in The Legend of St. Ursula series, the same 
artist. shows us instruments being played in completely human  sur- 
roundings, notably by the rebec-playing page in The Return of the Am- 
hassadors. Gentile Bellini’s Processton in St. Mark's Square shows an almost 
photographie representation in which two groups of musicians take part. 
Walking in front of the relic of the cross are two singers with three 
musicians playing a harp, lute and rebec, while a good deal further away 
is a larger group with trumpets, shawms and sackbuts. 

Innsbruck is intimately connected with early music through the 
court of the Emperor Maximilian I. Not only did his court chapel 
employ some of the best Austrian musicians of the day, but also foreigners 
of the calibre of Heinrich Isaac, Isaac taught the Austrians the poly- 
phonic methods of the Netherlanders, while himself absorbing the direct 
tunefulness of the natives, one of his most celebrated pieces in this style 
being ‘Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen’. ‘Che instruments best known at 
the court are to be seen in the woodcuts of The Triumph of Maximilian 
by Hans Burgkmair and others, and include fully-developed viols and 
lutes of different sizes, besides flutes, crumhorns, sackbuts, cornetts, 
shawms, trumpets, a Jew’s harp, a regal, and a positive organ played by 
the court organist Paul Hofhaimer. 

Musical entertainments were often held in the square outside the 
castle, and the balcony from which the Emperor watched them sull 
remains. Its panels showing him, his two wives and members of his 
court, are in fact replacements of the original ones by Nikolaus ‘Tiiring 
(c.1500), which can now be seen in the Ferdinandeum Museum. They 
show intense activity by acrobats to the accompaniment of a drum, while 
several of the performers have bells round their ankles. The same 
museum contains many musical paintings, and during my visit others were 
on show there in an exhibition entitled ‘Essen und ‘Trinken’. The 
Museum of ‘Tyrolese Art has a substantial collection of folk instruments, 
including a harp and dulcimers very similar to those of the Middle Ages. 

The Imperial Palace itself was rebuilt by the Empress Maria Theresa 
in the eighteenth century, but the Court Church remains from the years 
1553-1563. Besides ornate bronze statues of Maximilian I with some of 
his relations and supposed ancestors in the main part of the church, the 
most interesting items for musicians are to be found in the “Silver Chapel’, 
where the tombs of the Archduke Ferdinand IT (d.1595) and his first 
wife Philippine Welser stand near to a very beautiful Italian organ dating 
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from about 1600. Ferdinand’s musical importance is due to the vast 
collection of antiquities and curiosities installed at Schloss Ambras, his 
castle outside Innsbruck. Instruments were a small but prominent 
feature in it, and I was able to see those that remain. Of those that have 
been dispersed, some, notably the Tartélten, are to be found in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum at Vienna. 

During my two-day visit to Munich the city was in a state of up- 
heaval due to the annual Oktoberfest, the beer festival which starts with 
a seemingly endless procession through the streets of floats and bands. 
his unexpected sight was in itself very rewarding, but it resulted in the 
temporary closing of several museums. However, I was able to visit the 
Deutsches Museum, where a large musical collection includes a Ruckers 
harpsichord of 1573, and reconstructions of mediaeval bowed instruments, 
It also has a cast of the tombstone of Conrad Paumann, the German 
organist who died in 1473. The original of this is still to be seen in the 
Frauenkirche, but it is now very badly damaged. Carved in relief on 
the stone are a lute, recorder, rebec and harp, while the seated Paumann 
himself plays a portative organ. 

In my last week abroad I was able to see two of the best collections of 
early paintings in West Germany. At the Alte Pinakothek in Munich 
the musical sae date back to a Sienese painting of the Assumption, 
of ¢.1340. ‘The German artists of the fifteenth century are well repre- 
sented, and although their paintings show angels in heave nly rather than 
earthly situations, the instruments they play are well depicted. One 
of the clearest pictures is the Coronation of the Virgin by the Master of the 
Life of Mary. ‘This shows 3 mandoras, 3 recorders (of different sizes), 
} harps, 3 3} shawms, 3 lutes and 3 singers, besides one fiddle and one sack- 
but. An outstanding and curious painting from the eighteenth century 
is Francesco de Guardi’s Gala Concert in Venice, where the orchestra 
consists entirely of women in a gallery playing violins, violas and double 
basses, while others sing. 

The Wallraff-Richartz Museum in Gologne also shows carly German 
paintings, particularly of the local school. From the fourteenth century 
two shepherds play bagpipes, while from the fifteenth, two pictures show 
the Coronation of the Virgin surrounded, not by the more usual angels, but 
by the twenty-four E Iders of the Apocalypse, holding or playing fiddles 
and harps. Among the more famous musical paintings is Stephan 
Lochner’s Madonna in a Rose Garden and Diirer’s Piper and Drummer, the 
pipe in this case being ashawm. An unusual combination of instruments 
is of the lute and symphony (early hurdy-gurdy) in Christ and the Doubling 
Thomas by the Master of the St. Bartholomew Altar, 

Cologne Cathedral also possesses many medieval musicians, but 
they do not appear at the first glance. Angels (completed before | 320) 
in the choir, and others among the exterior carvings are complemented 
by human and grotesque players i in the stalls. Outside the Cathedral is 
a Roman **Dionysius-mosaic’, dating from ¢.220 A.D. ‘This, one of the 
important sources of our knowledge of Roman instruments, was only 
discovered in 1941 during excavations to build an air-raid shelter. Its 
panels show a mixture of enchanting animals with satyrs playing a pipe, 
panpipes, and keyed double aulos, while a lyre and tambourine are played 
by maenads. 

' From Cologne I returned to England, and began the long process of 
sorting out my acquisitions. At the time, I estimated that this would 
take about two years, but at the present rate of progress it may well take 
longer. Not only does it involve listing all the instruments scen, and those 
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in pictures, but also writing the titles on hundreds of slides. However, 
some of the immediate results can be listed as follows: 

By sccing as many pictures as possible (and allowing, of course, for 
artistic license) I have been able to learn a good deal more about mediaeval 
1 instruments and the ways in which they were, and were not, played, 
together with their place in everyday life. 

From the countries visited, | brought back a set of Spanish bagpipes, 
a Spanish bandurria, Spanish Txistu-y-Tamboril (pipe and tabor), Spanish 
and French shawms, a French tambourin basque, a Hungarian cither and 
pipe, Jugoslay panpipes, and German transverse flutes of a simple 
wooden type with no keys. 

The combination of these elements, together with the knowledge 
gained from seeing actual instruments in museums, has been of great 
value to my lecture-recitals, which involve showing slides and demon- 
strating on instruments whenever possible. It also gives more scope for 
‘orchestration’ in concerts of mediaeval and early Renaissance music. 

Some years ago I read in various books that the rebec had no frets, 
and that the fiddle did not have them unul the fifteenth century. As I 
then possessed some photographs to the contrary, I made a point of 
searching for more examples abroad. ‘This quest was fruitful, and the 
results have been published in the 1968 issue of the Galpin Society 
Journal, 

I am at present writing a thesis for Oxford on ‘Bowed Instruments in 
ingland up to the Reformation’, Although the material for this is of 
course mainly to be found in this country, there are some valuable sources 
now on the Continent, and I was able to profit by these whenever possible. 

| now have a list of music shops, record shops, book shops and instru- 
ment makers. ‘This will be useful as long as they exist, and can be made 
available to anyone with a similar object in mind. 

Finally, 1 must record my extreme gratitude to the Churchill ‘Trust 
for having made this possible. Everyone has a chance of a Churchill 
Fellowship, as the subjects are changed each year and there is no age 
limit. ‘Music? was a subject on its own in 1967, and in 1968 is included 
among “The Arts’. The staff of the Trust are so accustomed to dealing 
with unusual subjects (the stranger the better!) that they have no diffi- 
culty in changing their conversation directly from crumhorns to gorillas. 
Any further information will gladly be given by: 

The Director General, ‘The Winston Churchill Memorial ‘Trust, 

37 Charles Street, London, W.1. 


NEW MEMBERS OF R.C.M. UNION 


Bailey, Jonathan *Palmer, Miss Elizabeth 
Bonvalot, Ceeil tScherer, David 

Priskin, Mrs James (Rebecca Clarke) Stephens, Howard 

i Llewellyn, Redvers *Valentine, Miss Mary 
Money, David tWalton, Bernard 


* Life Member 
tRe-joined 
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STUDENTS’ SECTION 


EDITED BY GRAHAM BOND 


ACTIVITIES GF THE RCM STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
DURING EASTER TERM 1968 


Royal Visit 

Undoubtedly the highlight of the term has been the visit of Their Majesties the Queen 
and the Queen Mother on February 20, They were entertained by the Students’ 
Association in the Recital Hall, where they were delighted by an excellent performance 
of Handel’s ‘Zadok the Priest’, given by the Parry Choir and a small orchestra under 
their conductor, Colin Metters. Her Majesty the Queen presented prizes and later 
several students had the opportunity of meeting both the Queen and the Queen Mother 
during tea, 


The Orchestral Concert 


The orchestral concert took place on February 15. This year the conductor was Barry 
Wordsworth, who chose an ambitious programme consisting of Stravinsky's Symphony 
in C, Bruckner's Third Symphony, and Beethoven's Second Piano Concerto with Dennis 
Lee as soloist. The concert, which received quite a pleasing write-up in “The Times” 
Educational Supplement, was followed by a party. 


Parry Choir 


The Parry Choir has had a very successful term. As well as its notable performance of 
‘Zadok the Priest’, it has given two other concerts, the first on March 21 in which works 
performed included Handel's Sixth Chandos Anthem, Schiitz ‘Seven Last Words from the 
Cross’, and the first performance of Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis written especially for 
the choir by Andrew Jones. On March 23 the Choir paid a second visit to Aston 
Upthorpe in Berkshire following a special request after the successful concert given 
there last term. The programme was a repeat of the concert given in College, with an 
extra item, a Handel Concerto Grosso, performed by a small students’ chamber 
orchestra. 


Sport 

It has been another successful term from the sportsmen's point of view. The football 
team has had a very interesting season, being the first one to join a League in the history 
of the College. The team played every fortnight and their victories included winning a 
match against the Royal Academy. The hetball team under its captain Carys Davies has 
played several matches this term and support for this game seems to be increasing. 
Squash is also played quite frequently in Chelsea Cloisters. In the summere there will 
be a tennis tournament and it is also hoped there will be a cricket match arranged 
against Professors. 


Contemporary Music Society 

The Contemporary Music Society has given five concerts this term, the first being an 
exchange concert with the Royal Academy, an experimental venture which proved to 
be quite successful. The concerts included many works by student composers, among 
them Lawrence Casserley, Malcolm Fox, Richard Roderick Jones, and Philip Taylor. 


Film Shows 


The one film show this term was a very fascinating illustrated lecture by David Fanshawe 
on his recent travels in the Middle East. Besides showing some very interesting slides 
and demonstrating riding a camel, he illustrated his lecture with music composed by 
himself. 


Parties 


Two parties were given this term, the first after the Students’ Association orchestral 
concert, the second after the Third Orchestra concert. The latter was a very informal 
occasion with three barrels of cider and some records, and proved to be very successful. 
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The Future 

Although at the time of my writing, the whole of the summer term is before us, by the 
time the Magazine comes out, the term will be nearly over and a new Students’ Associa- 
tion Committee will be more or less in office. 

What are to me future acts will be past events to the reader. Among these events 
is the Leavers’ Dinner, which was only instituted last year, and it is hoped that this term's 
occasion will be a success. Other events include a trip to Stratford, a drama production 
of our own, and a tour of a ‘Music Hall Review’ around Old People’s Homes, the last 
event being planned for the first weeks of the summer holidays. 

We note with great satisfaction the increase of student interest in the affairs of the 
Association, and hope that the summer ventures will have been as successful as those of 
the last two terms. However, we know that there is still a great deal of apathy—even 
hostility—towards the Students’ Association among large numbers of both students and 
staff; and we do admit that in the preparation for some of the more arduous careers, 
especially those of performing soloists, the necessary hours of dedicated practice do not 
leave much time for participation in other activities. But it is hoped that for the vast 
majority of students, whose interests do not have to be so limited, the Association has 
served its purpose and will continue to do so under next year's Committee. 


PHILLIPPA THOMSON 
Secretary 


The RCA’s Film and Television Department 


Kenneth V, Jones in his article three terms ago, wrote— ‘after all these years there exists 
no form of primary training prior to entry into the film industry’. | am sure, however, 
that he will be glad to be contradicted. 

Within a stone's throw of the RCM, near the Cromwell Road end of Queensgate 
you will find a group of old wooden huts. Once an Army barrarracks they then became 
the Ceramics Department of the Royal College of Art, and are now the RCA’s Film and 
Television Department. 

Although this Department has been in existence for several years it was not until 
January this year that | became aware of it. One of the Students, who was making a 
film, advercized in College for a composer to write a sad, haunting Irish melody and to 
discuss the possibility of incidental music for this production. Without a moment's 
hesitation | dashed off to the department composing a ‘sad haunting Irish melody’ on 
the way. On arriving | met the student who was directing the film and some of her 
crew. | whistled the tune to them and was accepted as the film's composer. 

The department makes about forty films and television productions a year and has 
a student population of about fifty. Most of the students are on a three-year course 
and have previously spent three years at an Art College or University. Unlike the 
RCM no previous training in the techniques of film-making is needed. What is needed, 
however, is the willingness and personality to work as one of a team. The technical 
aspects of filming are learned as the students progress by lectures and by working on 
other students productions, each one being supervised by a member of staff. Every 
student is given a budget and is expected to make two productions during his or her 
career at the RCA, 

As a production’s composer one is also a member of a team and a great deal of time 
is spent in discussion with Director and Producer. The first task is to see the film 
through once, and then to go through several times the sequences which require music. 
After discussing these and deciding on a rough outline one is given a list of timings for 
these sections. These are always given to the nearest third of a second and unless 
recording the music ‘wild’ (without picture) it is advisable to have a basic pulse of either 
60, 120, or 90. 

A major problem in these student productions is that of obtaining musicians to 
play. As there is no money available one has to rely completely on friends, so it is 
advisable to make each part as interesting as possible. When people are playing for 
you for nothing it is extremely unfair to expect them to put up with badly copied parts 
and haphazard recording sessions. It is vitally important that one disciplines oneself to 
know exactly what one wants and how to put it down on paper in as concise a way as 
possible. 

The awareness of this responsibility towards the players and to those who make the 
film is the most important problem a composer has to face. In the case of these student 
films several careers may be at stake including one’s own. This may not be taken 
lightly. Bad music can so easily ruin a film. 
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When one eventually writes for a professional film company, when perhaps there 
is an investment of up to £20,000 on one documentary, there is no place for shaddy 
workmanship. The composer is burdened with a great amount of responsibility and 
must be able to deal with any situation that may arise as a thorough professional. 


DONALD FRASER 
ON A DEAD STUDENT 


For one who died so young and unfulfilled 
We stood in silence, to enact 

An institutional obsequy, 

Or just, perhaps, to exorcise a fear: 

Paying, as we thought, 

Our ransom to the unforeseen, 

We'd move, once more, into the open days. 


. . . . . . . . 


And when | come back here | shall not say 

‘In my day...’ lest ‘my day’ should seem 

A child too lovingly embraced 

By over-ripe madonna: 

When she (fallen long ago) 

Has seen her urchin heeled down in a street-fight, 
What a wreath of promises 

The brain sings about him; 

And how serene the distant saint, 

The future safe around him like a halo. 


And so we had a hold on chance 
That stuffy afternoon: 
But time has the last laugh, 
And a bloody long one. 
DENNIS SOMMERS 


THE ORIGINS OF POLYPHONY 


(on a broadcast by A. L. Lloyd} 


It has always been thought that polyphony was first developed by Hucbald, and other 
west European monks of the 9th century, who alternated a plainchant in its original 
form with another verse of the same chant doubled a fourth below. A, L. Lloyd, how- 
ever, proved that multi-part singing had been in existence long before then—probably 
since neolithic times—with the two recordings that opened the broadcast: the first was 
of traditional mediaeval organum, but the second, which sounded so very similar, was 
sung by Naga headhunters of Assam. 

There are three main areas in the world where polyphony seems to have flourished 
from early times: South-east Asia, (with ancient Indonesia as its probable centre), Africa 
south of the Sahara, and Europe (including the Caucassus). In Europe polyphony is 
found in the folk cultures of Albania, Georgia and Greece, who are all of very old racial 
stock. This means that the Slays did not necessarily bring multi-part singing with them 
when they arrived in the 5th century A.D. * 

Polyphonic singing prevails in primitive culture wherever people are working 
together in groups, as, for example, in agriculture, or when the Pygmies of Africa go out 
hunting together. They go through the forests singing as though everyone Is doing 
what they like when they like, which is, in fact, what happens, although the actual vocal 
technique is taught to children at a very early age. A recording was played of a Pygmy 
mother teaching her child; singing on her own until the child joined with a counter- 
melody. 

Polyphony probably originated from several people all trying to sing the same tune 
and not quite succeeding. Somebody would accidentally sing a different note from the 
rest; then, realising that it sounded nice that way, would sing it deliberately. To 
illustrate this a recording was played of a 14-year-old Papuan boy singing with several 
others, who sometimes deviated rather hesitantly from the main tune, to create har- 
monies of 3rds and 6ths. 

Another characteristic of primitive singing is antiphony. One group starts and a 
little later a second group take over. For about three beats they clash before the first 
group stops. This sustained clash could also serve as a starting-point. 

Often there is a continuous pedal point or drone, as well as the melody and counter- 
point. 
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| learned, with surprise, that the interval of the 2nd is much used and sought after 
by many primitive people all over the globe. Songs are also sung in parallel 3rds. 

By far the most exciting recording was of Caucasian mountaineers, whose counter- 
point was extremely complex. There was a top line consisting largely of yodels, and the 
effect of the whole—full of clashes—was really exhilarating. There may have existed, 
at some time, some link between this polyphony and that of those mediaeval monks. 

* Mr Lloyd concluded that the Slavs probably learned polyphonic techniques from the 
people whom they conquered. 
TIA KUCHMY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WRITTEN POLYPHONY 


Perhaps the primary factor in the evolution of western art-music was the development 
of polyphony, and a system of script to notate it. Heterophony, and simple polyphonic 
devices such as parallel motion and the drone, almost certainly existed before the time 
of Huckbald; but there are, of course, no manuscripts Preserving it. With the church 
45 prime patron of learning, and literacy confined almost exclusively to the monks, poly- 
phony in the monasteries gained ground slowly against the conservatism which, on the 
whole, characterises religious attitudes to music. This varied within the church itself: 
the music of the Benedictine Order was, for example, ornate compared with that of the 
more austere Cistercians, Composers were, moreover, restricted as to which of the 
plainchants could be treated polyphonically; a verse of unadorned plainsong would, even 
then, usually precede each one of organum (the name given to the device of parallel 
motion when applied—usually, at first, at the distance of a fourth—to plainchant). 

With its diffusion over most of Western Europe during the 10th and 11th centuries, 
organum developed an increasing freedom and variety. Many composers remained 
anonymous, but the most famous names are those of Leonin and Perotin, both of whom 
worked at Notre Dame at the cultural zenith of mediaeval France, during the latter 
half of the 12th century. Leonin, the older of the two, usually added one flowing 
line to each plainchant, creating two-part structures, whereas Perotin, possibly his 
pupil, often superimposed upon these organa his own bolder melodic lines (with an 
exuberance parallel to that of gothic architecture) to form fascinating textures of 3 
and 4 parts; the most complex apprehended at that time. 

In the early 13th century there arose a functional and non-liturgical genre of 
polyphony known as conductus, which, being slow and Processional in character, and 
political as well as spiritual in connotation, soon became the vogue for important events 
outside the church, Seen in the broad perspective of the socio-political hegemony of 
the mediaeval church (which we, with our penchant for religious abstraction, could 
scarcely understand) it is logical that a melody, whether originally a plainchant or a 
dance, might just as soon cross the floor, and carry words pious or profane; and that, 
eventually, a musical hybrid could evolve which combined sacred and secular texts: 
sometimes in different languages. This was the motet, a name derived from the French 
‘mot,’ 

Considerable insight can be gained into late mediaeval compositional techniques if 
we realize that, according to one contemporary theorist, a third part need harmonize 
consonantly with only one of the other two in a conductus. This, together with the 
separation of parts from one another in chair books, and the probability that mediaeval 
man enjoyed less facility in reading than we do, would tend to strengthen a conclusion 
which might be drawn from the music itself: that the use of script may have impeded the 
musicians’ total understanding of the harmonic effects created by the coincidence of 
several melodies. GILL FROOM 

































Obituary 


JOHN TOOZE 


If one thing about John ooze is quite certain it is that his last year or so 
was made happy by his appointment to the College staff. From student 
days he developed a devotion to College which soon became a desire to 
serve it. He sometimes spoke to me about the possible ways in which 
this could be done. Eventually, after his retirement from Rendcomb 
College and he came to live in London, he was called to teach keyboard 
harmony, for which he had developed the skill at his organ in Gloucester- 
shire, and he became active in the RCM Union. ‘Twenty years ago he 
learned something about musical journalism from me, but apart from 
some broadcasts, deputy work for newspapers and more recently the 
writing of programme-notes he was solely occupied with teaching. It 
pleased me that after so long an interval he took to editing the Magazine 
like a duck to water. This was characteristic, for he never wasted any 
experience. ‘Thus he acquired a knowledge of telecommunications at a 
war-time job in a police station, so that he could always advise tech- 
nological incompetents like me what was the proper wave-length and 
how to ring up Warsaw. He was good at trains and time-tables too. 

But what was most admirable about him was not only the courage 
but the dignity with which he overcame his disabilities and deformities. 
A week after his first birthday he went down with polio and the whole 
of his childhood was spent in retrieving his life from the consequences. 
He spent months of every year at his grandmother’s home in Exeter so 
that he could attend the hospital for physiotherapy and for years he had 
to wear a corset and use crutches. Naturally his schooling must have 
suffered but he showed small signs of it in his student days. Although 
his hands were contracted he learned to play the piano and he cultivated 
his love and knowledge of music from radio, When he came to College 
he worked at aural training with Basil Allchin, harmony, counterpoint 
and criticism. 

In his fight to live a full life he had two assets, a pleasant speaking 
voice with an attendant command of pure English and sympathy born 
of his own suffering and from two years of helping to rehabilitate Polish 
refugee children from the Extermination Camps after the war. ‘Vhis 
sympathy, together with a faith in music’s psychological value, he brought 
to his work as a schoolmaster: to the boys of Rendcomb he gave the 
freedom of his room and his gramophone. He followed their subsequent 
careers with interest and he kept his friendships warm —there were few 
Cheltenham Festivals at which he and I did not dine together. 

He would not have made old bones and he slipped his moorings with- 
out too much distress, but it was bitter that he should not have had a few 
more years of his new home in Kensington —and of College. 

FRANK HOWES 


GLADYS PALMER 


Gladys Palmer died in January, 1968. She studied singing in London 
with Arnold Smith, also in Paris, and attended the London School of 
Opera, run by Hermann Griinebaum and T. CG. Fairbairn, One of the 
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original artists to broadcast from Savoy Hill, she sang at the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells and joined the Covent Garden Company in 1927, remain- 
there until the outbreak of war—no performance of “The Ring’ was 
complete without Gladys appearing as Flosshilde, Siegrune or a Norn 
and returning afterwards to sing in “The Fairy Queen’ with the newly 
formed company in 1946, She had a long and distinguished career as 
and operatic and concert artist. 

[ remember catching glimpses of Gladys during my student days 
when she came to teach at College. Later, when we worked together 
at the Garden, I found her a delightful colleague; rehearsals and per- 
formances were always enjoyable in the company of such a singer who 
brought zest and enjoyment to all she did—a real ‘trouper’ and a dear 
friend, 


BARBARA LANE 


KATHLEEN LONG 


Kathleen Long was a musician of rare distinction, and I feel proud to 
have had her friendship and affection for so many years. Some artists 
and performers do not always show in their personal life qualities which 
are revealed in their music, but this was certainly not true of Kathleen. 
With her, personality and playing were inextricably fused and blended, 
and the better one knew her as a person the more one appreciated the 
subtlety and beauty of her art. She had many fine qualities, and cach 
of them entirely free from the closely-related defect that so often goes 
with it “hus, she was highly intelligent without the slightest suspicion 
of dry intellectuality deeply emotional and warm-hearted without 
sloppiness or sentimentality — fastidious and aristocratic (if one can sull 
use that word in its complimentary sense) without preciousness or any 
fecling of holding aloof from her listeners--and she could, when roused, 
be highly indignant and angry, without any trace of malice when the 
anger had subsided. With all this went an unfailing naturalness, and 
although one knew the conscious study and thought that she always 
brought to her playing, in actual performance the music seemed to flow 
from her fingers with the case and freshness of water from a mountain 
spring. 

Kathleen excelled as a chamber music player. She produced a 
beautifully warm tone from the piano that blended perfectly with strings 
and she also had the ability to remain in the background when necessary 
without sacrificing any of her musical individuality. For many years 
she and three close friends, Marjorie Hayward, Rebecca Clarke and May 
Mukle played together as the English Ensemble, and the similarity of 
outlook they brought to the music made their interpretations singularly 
memorable, Apart from this regular team she played with countless 
string quartets and soloists during her long and varied career. Some of 
the most outstanding names that come to mind are the Loewenguth 
Quartet, the Pasquier ‘Trio, Albert Sammons, Adila Fachiri, Eda Kersey, 
Pablo Casals and Felix Salmond, as well as Antonio Brosa and Anthony 
Pini, both still happily with us on the Professional Staff. 

As a soloist Kathleen had a wide and varied repertoire, but many 
will remember her especially as a beautiful player of Mozart. She never 
as it were dressed him up in imitation 18th century costume, but played 
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him with a natural elegance and sense of style that allowed all the warmth 
and humanity of the music to come through. She also played French 
music very beauufully and seemed to have an instinctive understanding 
of its particular reticences which players brought up in a tradition largely 
based on the German classics often find difficult to acquire. I particu- 
larly enjoyed her playing of Fauré, that most elusive of composers. 
Not long before she died, in writing to thank me for an article I had sent 
her she said “I can see now how it is that France is your “spiritual home’’, 
it is mine too, but nowadays it is too expensive for holidays!’ 

I heard her play many many times, always with great enjoyment, 
and two performances still remain in my memory for being as perfect 
piano playing as any I have ever heard. One was a group of Scarlatti 
sonatas at the Wigmore Hall soon after the end of the war. When 
I wrote to her years afterwards to ask the Longo number of one of them 
her characteristic reply was “I love your Scarlatti enthusiasm which 
fully share. ‘The trouble is that once one starts practising them one is 
unable to stop——like eating nuts!’ The other performance I have never 
forgotten was her flawless playing of Ravel’s Ondine at the little recital 
she gave in 1964 to celebrate the acquisition of the present Concert Hall 
Steinway she had helped to choose. Kathleen had played this piece 
in the same hall many years before when she was sulla student and it was 
completely new and unfamiliar in idiom —indeed, that performance was 
already a legend when I was a student only a few years later. After so 
long it still had the same freshness and spontaneity it must have had then, 
but enriched and glowing with the musical experience of a lifetime. 


ANGUS MORRISON 


CUTHBERT SMITH 


When I came to the College in 1931 as an Open Scholar, Guthbert Smith 
was a young member of the teaching staff, and during the intervening 
years I came to know him well, and to admire and respect him both as a 
person and a teacher. He will be sorely missed both by his present 
students, and by those who, over the years he helped to achieve success 
in their chosen profession. 

Since becoming a member of staff myself [ have profited greatly 
from his example and his advice, which when asked for was always given 
unstintingly and in his usual friendly manner. 

As time goes on no doubt the name of Cuthbert Smith will take its 
place among those of all the other great teac hers of the past who have 
gone from us, and who have, cach in their own field, made a great 
contribution to the high esteem in which our College is held throughout 
the world of music. 

Goodbye Cuthbert, well done! We shall all miss you. 


PREDERICK SHARP 


As a former pupil of Cuthbert Smith I was naturally very sad to learn of 
his sudden death. 

He was a most fascinating teacher and sympathetic man whose 
unerring sense of style and deep understanding of all he taught never 
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failed to make an impression on those of us who were fortunate enough 
to study with him. 

We shall miss him very much but his influence on our musical 
experience will remain with us for the rest of our lives. 

























MARGARET CABLE 


A. ROBERT POOLE 


Former College student and teacher of singing. He, with his friend 
Haward Clarke, organized several concerts for College students at the 
Mortimer Hall, where the performers included Audric Ford, Gladys 
Gole and Nellie MacCartney. In 1930 he made several recordings for 
Columbia, but the remainder of his life was mostly devoted to teaching 
at the Royal School of Church Music, and privately at Oxford and 
Cambridge, 


Pributes to Norman Demuth, Clive Garey, and Maurice Vinden will appear in our 
HeXE suc, 


BIRTHS 


Nankivell: to John and Angela® (Plevey) September 19, 1967, a daughter, Vanessa 
Jane, 


Taurins: to Andy and Ann* (Thomas), April 24, a son, Simon Andrew. 


Wells: to Prancis* and Elizabeth* (MeCall), May 14, a son, Jonathan Charles Kingdon. 


MARRIAGES 
Hyde-Smith~ Robles: Christopher Hyde-Smith* to Marisa Robles, May 6, 1968. 
* Royal Collegian 


DEATHS 
Palmer: Gladys, January, 
Long: Kathleen, March 21. 
Clayton: Ivan, March 21. 
Smith: Cuthbert, April 20. 
Demuth: Norman, April 21. 
Garey: Clive, April 30. 
Allwright: Maud, May 1. 
Maude: Cyril Beaumont, May 1. 
Mazzoleni: Ettore, June |. 


Vinden: Maurice, June |, 





Reviews 


Folksong in England 
A. L. Lloyd 

L 
In 1944 I bought a booklet price Is. called “The Singing Englishman’ by A, L. Lloyd, 
In the preface he wrote concerning Folk song: ‘There are people better qualified than 
I am to write this kind of book. But they do not do so... This is a sketchy book but 
it will help to fill a gap unul the real thing comes along’. It Aay come along and ‘Folksong 
in England’ is it. A reading of the book convinces one that it could not have a better, 


rence & Wishart, 63s, net. 





more dedicated author and the subject is explored and fully organized into a consecutive 
growth of the theme. 

The chapters open with a study of the Foundations of Folk song and continue 
through chapters on Ceremonial and Occasional song, the Big Ballads, Lyrical Songs, 
Ballads, and finally Industrial Songs. There is a sense of historical progression and 
change and here there is provocation to argument in some interpretations. In quoting 
Brecht saying: ‘Who built Thebes with its seven gates’ and implying the answer ‘Lts 
workmen’ nothing more profound has been said than suggesting thay, but for the musicians 
of the orchestra, the copyists and later the publishers, the Eroica Symphony would have 
been lost to the world. There is at one pole the view of Padraic Colum that ‘All folk 
cultures are the popularisations of something that was once aristocratic’ and at the other 
pole Vaughan Williams’ opinion that ‘the notion that folk music is a degenerate version 
of what we call composed music dies hard... We shall find in old printed music 
nothing remotely resembling the traditional song of our country’. The ground between 
these two extremes is gone over thoroughly by Mr Lloyd and his pages are full of anecdotes 
both funny and poignant. Grim is the explanation of why the printing of broadshcets 
gave a spurt in sales in the early 19th century. ‘The interval between sentence and 
execution was extended from a few days to a few weeks and the purveyors of the ‘last 
confessions’ could match the goods with the later ‘deadline’. 

On the whole, the book is more concerned with the words than the music. ‘The 
words are usually self-explanatory and the historical background is clearly shown, 
The musical aspect is not so fully discussed in spite of a wealth of melodic illustrations. 
Bartok is quoted but one has to have prior knowledge of his work to realise the folk song 
influence on his idiom. ‘This is a book on folk song in England but the great influence 
of folk melody on the Slav groups of composers could be referred to and followed by 
mention of sources in Vaughan Williams’ style. “Chen there is the strong inter-play ol 
influence between voice and instrument which affects the style of both, Only listen to 
Indian singing and recognise the same instrumental idiom, ‘This is more marked still in 
Chinese instrumental and vocal similarity. Again, the Balkan and Tlungarian styles can 
hardly have had a purely vocal provenance, 

But this is perhaps beyond Mr Lloyd’s intention and would swell this already rich 
book to unwieldy proportions. On the whole the words are very firmly kept unchanged 
where the melodies are given variants that reach a high level of improvisation analogous 
to the basic chord formulas of the Blues. It is in these flowering variations that the artis- 
tic satisfaction to the singer and his audience is achieved, In short, here is a warm, 
wide-ranging study covering Minstrels, Fables of Christ's infancy, Sea Songs (the Shanty 
has an illuminating account of origins and meaning) Press Gang Tales, Weavers, Miners, 
and the whole family of Farm and Land Workers, all are in this fine book, 





Beethoven Piano Sonatas 

Denis Matthews 

BBC Music Guides, 5s.) 

Beethoven, like Shakespeare, is a source of endless critical discussion and this BBC Guide 
contributes its quota from a full practical familiarity with the sonatas. One is tempted 
to think of stellar influences over Beethoven, Wordsworth and Holderlin, all born in 
1770. All were very concerned with formal development while retaining an intense 
lyrical quality. Mr Matthews brings out these attributes whilst avoiding either florid 
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rhapsodising or dry text-book analysis. Where form is considered it is brief and adequate 
yet bringing out the musical value of the procedure. A booklet of this nature cannot be 
expected to deal with means of technical mastery, but it can and does induce a correct 
z., the 
acquisition of an Erard piano in 1603 with extended compass being among the factors 


contributing to the unprecedented grandeur of the Waldstein sonata. The writer speaks 





interpretative attitude, ‘The historical allusions are condensed and relevant, c. 





admiringly of the Tovey commentaries. It is not too much to say that his own are 
worthy additions in the same vein. 
P.C.F, 


Schubert Piano Sonatas 

Philip Radeliffe 

(BBO Music Guides, 5s. 

Musical history links two or three pairs of composers in couples whose style seems to be 
similar viewed down the years without however, owing much to cach other in any 
plagiaristic sense, e.g., Handel Bach, Haydn-——Mozart, quite individual and yet 
speaking the musical language of the same age. Beethoven and Schubert can be simi- 
larly juxtaposed and here the case is more remarkable. ‘The two stand like great trees 
in a Jandseape, individual and with neither overshadowing the other. All the more 
amazing on recalling the wild Promethean character of Beethoven and Schubert's gentle, 
reuring nature, Yet more surprising is it to think that Schubert lived in the same city 
Vienna, frequented the same restaurant, and worshipped the hero without ever getting 
to personal terms of acquaintance, and sull retaining his individual independence of the 
stylistic influence of the giant Beethoven. 

In his study of the Schubert piano sonatas Mr Radeliffe speaks of the virtuosic 
destination of most other sonatas from Beethoven onwards, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, 
Seriabin and Prokoyviey especially, ‘In Schubert's sonatas this clement courts fo° very 
little, Tt is their essential intimacy, sometimes combined with an almost limitless sense 
of space, that gives them their peculiar fascination’. Mr Radcliffe communicates this 
fascination to the reader in his comments on individual works. Writing of Op 78, the 
‘Fantasie’, in G Major, he refers to the sustained expression of a kind of mysterious 
serenity found in some of the songs such as ‘Du Bist die Ruh’, For the reviewer this 
quality is present in most or all of the sonatas and even when powerfully assertive there 
is NOL agressive violence but an enriching communication of strength, 

Special mention might have been made of the scherzi as a whole. Almost without 
exception they contain some of the composer's greatest harmonies, modulations and 
chromaticisms. In the Op 42, the first of the usual ten sonatas, the trio opens with a 
prophecy of Brahms at his most lovely of the Liebeslieder and in the last great B> sonata 
the same place, the scherzo trio has some of the most meltingly beautiful of Schubert's 
harmonies and a fascinating cross-rhythm. 

‘Touching on ‘the usual ten sonatas’ brings up a weakness in the book. Mr Rad- 
cliffe falls between two stools over opus or Deutsch for numbering the sonatas. The 
extent of most musicians’ acquaintance with Schubert’s piano works is ‘Wanderer’ and 
Op 78 ‘Fantasies’ with eight Impromptus and the ‘Moments Musicales’ and ten sonatas 
with opus numbers for the first seven and key references for the G Minor, A Major and 
Bp ‘Posthumous’ sonatas. ‘There are in all twenty-one but most publishers only list the 
usual ten. Tt would be helpful in a second edition of this Guide if an appendix or an 
carly chapter could explain the Deutsch catalogue and give the usual grouping and opus 
numbers plus Deutsch which latter has the helpful aspect of chronological order. The 
student will find much to deepen and increase his understanding of the sonatas though 
the simple music-lover may be dismayed by the frequent technical language when des- 
cribing the construction, Perhaps it should be clearer to whom the Guide is addressed, 
the student or the untutored listener, 


P.C.F. 


Schubert Songs 

Maurice J. E. Brown 

(BBC Muste Guides, 5s.) 

This Guide groups the Schubert songs according to the texts and their poets, rather like 
Wolf with his Goethe lieder, Eichendorff lieder, ete. This makes for a unity which would 
be missing from chronological considerations alone. The opening chapter sketches in a 
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und which is far from the usual idea of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven as the 
mes like Hiller, Schulz, Aumsicce, Reichardt and Achter invite 
de-line of study in the reference-room, It would show Schubert 














forerunner - 
uident it: purse 
ne among many working in the largely unexploited field of the lied yet almost alone 
a8 a minstrel of genius. The Erlking setting of Locwe could challenge Schubert but 
Schumann. Brahms and Wolf must come before he has fiting companions in this genre, 
The Goethe chapter shows the depth of understanding of the musician for the poet, 
unequalled until Wolf, and other chapters iuminate not only the poctical but also the 
purely musical aspect of the songs. The vagueness of the ‘Winter Journey” narrative 
is brought into focus when we read of Wilhelm Muller's two volumes of ‘Pocms from the 
Posthumous Papers of a Travelling Horn-player’, whose final sequence was not published 
until Schubert had sct twelve of them. His earlier “Miller's Daughter’ cycle came from 
the same source. It is sad to read of Miiller’s death before knowing that his expressed 
hope for ‘a kindred spirit who would catch the melodies from my words and give me back 
own’ had been fulfilled, 

This short Guide compresses & surprising amount of information and enlightenment 
in a way that is both synoptic and expansive, Fact is plentiful and interpretation 

















stimulating. 
P. CORNELIUS MSHER 


Historical Atlas of Music 

Paul Collaer and Albert Vander Linden 

Harrap & Co. Ltd., 80s, net) 

This magnificent volume needs much more space to review it jusily than is available, 
The main parts are ‘Music in the Oral Tradition’, ‘Written Music’, and “The Spread of 
Music’. Maps include music centres from Ist to 12th centuries; travels of Bach, Handel, 
Mozart; centres of musical education, operas, and festivals outside Western Europe; and 
a dozen more. The 162 (large) pages have 674 illustrations and much concentrated 
information, The index in small print over 10 pages is the equivalent of a column 
9 yards long. It is not quite clear what sort of customer the authors and publishers had 
in mind, but not only is it excellent yalue from the point of view of information, it is 
almost irresistible in its balance of maps, diagrams, pictures, and text. Although the 
choice of pictures, modern music, festivals, and modern composers was arbitrary and will 
doubtless not suit everyone, the authors were well aware of this, 


Anton Webern: An Introduction to His Works 

Walter Kolneder (translated by Humphrey Searle) 

Faber & Faber, 63s. net) 

This book, the first full-length study of Webern’s music by a single author, will be warmly 
welcomed in this translation. The recent revival of interest in the Schoenberg school, 
with the far greater opportunities of hearing their works, means that our students must 
be able to take these works in their stride, This will only be possible with a proper 
understanding of the composer's craft. ‘This volume will certainly enable a student to 
acquire that. It will also provide him with concentrated food for thought, indeed 
concentrated thought will be essential before he progresses very far through this book, 
which does not beg any questions. A valuable feature of the text is the frequency of 
quotation from Webern’s own comments on his own music and that of others, 





The Road Goes Ever On: A Song Cycle 

Poems by J. R. R. Tolkien. Music by Donald Swann 

(George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 30s. net) 

This cycle will doubtless appeal to the many admirers of the author and of the composer, 
The handsomely produced volume has been embellished with Professor Tolkien's Elvish 
script and there is a glossary of the English terms used in the songs. The seven songs can 
be sung separately or as a cycle, and by a soloist or by an informal group singing round a 
piano. Guitar symbols are given so that Folk singers may be able to use these songs. 
The composer states *guitar-acc ompanied performances would, I expect, « «+ lose some 
of the inter-weaving piano sections. It would be different from the way I wrote it, but 
I can hear it in my mind without tremor’. The last song (and the longest —21 pages) 
would doubtless have most appeal for College singers and pianists. “The other songs may 
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on frequent hearing prove to be more subtle and less obvious than they appear to be. 
All are, as would be expected, ‘tuneful’ and vocal. 





Three Psalms for Mixed Voices 

Jasper Rooper 

(Llkin Nos, 2742-3-4) 

Psalms 121, 117 and 133 are here set with optional organ accompaniment. The idiom 
is modern in style, without being too aggressively so; the difficulties would not be at all 
excessive for Cathedral or College Chapel choirs, but would certainly extend most others. 
There is some effective contrapuntal writing, but the problem of projecting words should 
never —in these clear settings be very difficult. A choir with keen intonation, strong 
sense of rhythm, and a good range of tone should find these very rewarding. 


The Shepherds’ Story A Pageant Cantata (S.S.A.A.) 

Marjory Nops (Words and Music) 

(Boosey & Hawkes) 

This cantata can be presented either in concert form or as a Nativity pageant. As the 
latter it could doubtless be very dramatic and effective. A choir of fairly advanced 
standard would be needed, entries are sometimes quite difficult and the vocal parts would 
not be easily memorised, There is an effective organ (or, if nec essary, piano) accom- 
paniment and the eight items of which this work is composed could also possibly be used 
separately in the compiling of a Christmas programme. 


Letters to the Editor 


Vladimir Pachmann Research 
Dear Sir, 

Iam researching into the life and work of the pianist Vladimir Pachmann and would 
be extremely grateful if readers who were personally acquainted with him or who have 
recordings of his, letters, photographs, objects or articles written by or about him would 
getin touch with me, Anything loaned will be treated earcfully and returned, 

Yours faithfully, 
ROGER COWARD, 


From Roper Coward WA, 
7 Vrook Green, 

London, W.6, 

Phone: 01-605 9692 


Sir, 

Tam writing a history of the Royal College of Music which is to be published during 
1970 by Messrs. Gassell & Company Ltd. May 1, through you, ask any of your readers 
Who have, or have had, any connection with the RGM to write and give any facts, 
impressions, recollections and personalia and, if an old student, dates of studentship, 
names of teachers ete, Any enclosures such as photographs will be welcomed, acknow- 
ledged, studied and carefully returned. No photograph will be used without the sender's 
express permission. Communications should be addressed to: 


HISTORY, 

The Royal College of Music, 
Prince Consort Road, 

South Kensington, 

London, S.\W.7. 


I am, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
GUY WARRACK. 
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News of Collegians 


RONALD LUMSDEN 
Ronald Lumsden recently won First Prize in the Stichting Gaudea- 
mus competition at Utrecht for his interpretation of contemporary piano 
music. He played a 24 hour programme in competition with 30 others. 
The prize is £350, a tour of Sweden, and concert engagements in 


Holland. 


JOHN OWINGS 
John Owings recently won the Liszt Prize for piano playing. 


ERIC HARRISON 

Eric Harrison has been appointed to the Staff of Cardiff! University 
and will in consequence relinquish the position of Master of Musie at 
St Martin-in-the-Fields, where last autumn he succeeded John Churchill, 


RICHARD ARNELL 

Richard Arnell is Visiting Lecturer at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine, on a Fulbright exchange (1967-1968), teaching Composition, 
Theory, Film Music, ete. He conducts the Bowdoin Orchestral Work- 
shop, which he helped to form. 


KENNETH V. JONES 

A solo sonata for violin specially composed for the Stoke-on-Trent 
Arts Festival by Kenneth Jones was given its first performance by Clarence 
Myerscough at Shelton on May 9. 


JOHN BIGG 

In February John Bigg gave a recital at the Conservatory of Music, 
University of Cincinnati, and included the 2nd Sonata of ‘Tippett. 
He was asked to return to the University as Pianist-in-Residence. 

This is believed to be the first time that an English pianist has held 
such a position at a major American University. 

John will be spending half of cach year in the States and half in 
Europe. — He is looking forward to introducing English music to American 
audiences, and to the challenge of coaching some outstanding talent for 
international competitions. 


NEW STUDENTS 
Easter Term, 1968 


Miss Bernadette de Villiers South Africa 

Mr Malcolm Messiter London 

Mr Beverley R. Watson Brighton, Sussex 

Mr M. B. Jarman New Zealand 

Mr Laurens Potgieter South Africa 

Mr Michael C. Metcalfe London 
Re-entries 

Miss J. Shell Cheshire 

Miss C. M. Davis London 

Mr I. Thompson Bradford 
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Carmen 
Vrasquita 
Mercedes 
Zuniga 
Lscamillo 
Danecairo 
Kemendado 


Principal Dancers 


Chorus: Voni-Sue Warley, 


CONCERTS 
Opera 


‘CARMEN’ 
Scenes from Act II 
Music by Georges Bizet 
February 20 
English translation by Henry Hersece 
Production by Dennis Arundell 
Dance arranged by Margaret Rubel 


Characters 


The Opera Orchestra 
Conductor Richard Austin 





Patricia Sabin (Hore 

June Shand (Scotland 

Della Jones (Wales 

Max Jarman (New Zealand 
Peter Stearn (Bedford 

John Coles (London 

Keith McDonald (Australia 
Yvonne Fuller (London 

\ Toni-Suec Burley (London 


Angela Bates, Josephine Darnell, Kathleen Edgar, Margaret Fynch, Christina 


Fremantle, Yvonne Fuller, Maria Giorgio, Elizabeth Lane, Myrna Maal, Marjoric Somerville, Sandra 
Wilkes, Ann Williams, Roger Begley, James Colclough, Michael Follis, Darrell Moulton, Martin Oram, 
Kaymond Seally, Martin Snowden, John Short, James Wallace. 
Orchestras Vst Violins Levon Chillingirian (Leader), Mark Reedman, Benedict Graft, Helen Browne, Catherine 


Mackintosh, Gwyneth Barkham, 
cock, Violas Donald 


Chambers, Geoffrey 
Lamb, Bassoons Robert Codd, Keith Mitton. 
Trumpets Michael Hensor, Diane Henderson 
Tympant James Strebing, 


Kobert Coates. 
Bond, Noel Abel. 
Kram, Alan Laing. 


Schlendrian 
Lieschen 


Hans 


Chorus 
Neuro Pages 


Phe Company 


Virst Kuitter 


Second Knitter 


Uhird Knitter . 


The Representative 





Stuart Green, Prunella Pacey, 


Oboes Barry Davis, Joanna Lees. 
Horns Tessa Schiele, John Rooke, Russell Hayward, 
Trombones David 

Percussion Julian Dawson, David 


Production Manage’ Pauline Vliet 
Stage Manager Peway Vaylor 


Wardrobe Vileen Anderson 
Electrician Ray Holland 


March 19 and 22 


‘COFTLE AND CUPID’ 
Johann Sebastian Back 


and 


‘A GAME OF CHANCL?® 
Seymour Barab 
Produc’ Andrew Downie 
Musteal Direction David Tod Boyd 
Cast of “Coffee and Cupid’ : 


Pranist’ Andrew Charity 
Characters of ‘A Game of Chance’: 


Alan Laing | Tuesday 

Graham Bond (Friday 

Production Manager Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager Peggy Taylor 


Prantsts 


The scenery from the Royal College of Muste Scene Dock 


Wardrobe Bileen Anderson 


Wires dy Bert 


For the Royal College of Music Opera School: 


Director of Opera Richard Austin 
Muse Staff’ David Tod Boyd 
Secretary Pauline Elliott 
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Harp Viona Hibbert. 


* "=. Friday 
Tuesday 
sank 


2nd Violins John Vrusler, Joan Atherton, Mark Butler, Mary Will- 


Hodkinson. "Celli Angela 
Hardie, Nigel Parry, Sarah Pacey, Anthony Sayer. Double Basses Carla Curtis, Carole Harris. Flutes Celia 


Clarinets Roger 


The Scenery painted by Angela Bates and Yvonne Garner 


S Tuesday 


Friday 
\ 


Tuesday 
* | Friday 


Tuesday 


* Friday 


{ Tuesday 


2 { Friday 


L 


Tuesday 
Friday 
Tuesday 


Friday 
Tuesday 
Friday 


Assistant Stage Managers Jonathan Bird, Kenneth White 


Lloyd, Anthony 


Purser, Graham 


Peter Stearn 
nathan Coles 
‘Toni-Sue Burley 
June Shand 
Raymond Scally 
Keith McDonald 
James Colclouyh 
Della Jones 
Myrna Maal 
Jonathan Coles 
June Shand 
Peter Stearn 

Toni-Sue Burley 





Sandra Wilkes 
Margaret Fynch 
Yvonne Fuller 
Della Jones 
Patricia Sabin 
Angela Bates 
Jonathan Coles 
Maxwell Jarman 



















ATAGLLUL 


cher 





Keitanye 


cma Allen 
Canrats2i5: F 
aret Smuth 
John blwes 
Hats Peter Liskin 








Nigel Parry 


J Aurmd Lark (Scholar i 
Hass Carla Curtis 


| lafeia E 














f Peter Wakien (Exhibitic J Alan Wilson (Scholar 

Roy Carier Sehaolar / \ Richard Coulson 

J Lucy Mabey 

| Lhvabeth Kiach 

Conducter Denys Darlow 
Leader Joan Atherton | Eshibitioner 
March 27 
CHORAL OL ASS 
SP ALAT TILE PASSION 
7. &. Bach 
Christus Gly Davenport 
Buaneclist f John Elwes (Part 2) 
nemo Neil Jenkins (Part 2 
Judas ; Thomas Aten 
Peter Brian Cooper 
High Priest Timothy Rowe 
Maids f Voni-eSue turley 
= \ Annette Thompson 
Priest f Julian Vike 
sea VL Vimothy Rowe 

Pilate Charles Gilbert 
Pilate’s wife VonieSue Hacley 
fria Soloists: Sopranes Angela Whittungham, Sandra Witkes, Andrée Hack, Caroline Friend,  Contraltos 


Doreen Cryer, Annette Thompson, Vatricia Sabin, Patricia Parker, Althea Vardanian, Anne Collins. 
Teors—tan Thompson, Rogers Covey-Cramp. Sauer— Martin Snowden, Thomas Allen, Urian 
Rayner Cook, Mich. follis. Ripteno Chorus sung by Junior Extibitioners 
Continue Players: Harpsick Yrevor Pinnock, Alan Wilson, Barry Wordsworth, Chamber Organ Stephen 
Thomson. Grand Organ -Charmian Haig. Cellos Anne Barber, Angela Hardie, Nigel Parry.  Hasses 
Richart Bramhall, John Sutton 





the Choral Class 
Conductor John Russell 
Leades David Woodcock, Tain Mackinnon 
This performance dedicated to the memory of 
KATHLEEN LONG, C.B.E,, F.R.C.M,, 1086-1960 
JOHN TOOZE, 1918-1960 
IVAN CHADWICK, 1944-1968 








Director’s Concert 


February 13 
I, The Soldier's Tale: for Narrator and small orchestra Stravinsky 
In two parts 
Libretto by CG. F. Ramuz 
English version by Michael Flanders and Kitty Black 
Narrater Neil Jenkins 
II. Facade: an entertainment for Reciter and small orchestra to words by Edith Sitwell William Walton 
Reeiters The Director, Natalie Wheen 
Conductor Warvey Phillips 


I. Violin Anne Parkin (Scholar) 
Double Bass Richard Bramhall 
Clarinet Michael Harris (Scholar) 
Bassoon Andrew Barnell (Scholar) 
Cornet David Munden 
Trombone David Evans 
Peroussion James Strebing 


Il. Flute and Piccolo Susan Milan (Scholar 


Gating ene \ Michael Harris (Scholar) 


Alto Saxophone Malcolm McMillan 


Trumpet Edward Hobart 

Cdlos Jane Hyland (Scholar 
Catherine Finnis (Scholar) 

Percussion James Strebing 


Michael Clay 
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Orchestral Concerts 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
March 15 


Danses Concertantes 5 ; 2 > Stravinsky 
Konzertantes Quartett for Oboe, Clarinte, Horn, Bassoon and Orchestra q - Mozart 

Ohoe Roy Carter (Scholar 

Clarina’: Michael Harris (Scholar 

Hon John Rooke 

Bassoon Andrew Barnell (Scholar 
Divertimento for String ; Bartok 
Sytiphony no 4 in Bb flat ; ; : Beethoven 

Conductor Warvey Phillips 
Leader Anne Parkin (Scholar 









































FIRST ORCHESTRA 


February 8 
Symphony no 99 in Eb flat ; Haydn 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra. ; . Bartok 
Donald MeVay (Scholar 
Symphony no 5 ; ; Prokopier 
Conductor Vernon Handley 
Leader Levon Chilingirian (Scholar 


March 7 
Rosamunde Entractes | and 3 » é Schubert 
Recitative and Aria for Tenor and Orchestra, K.A31 , Mozart 
*Misero! O sogno!’ ‘Aura, che intorno spiri’ 
Neil Jenkins 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in G : 2 Ravel 
Margaret Dines 
Symphonic Metamorphoses on themes by Weber Hindemith 
Conductor Vernon Handley 
Lada Levon Chilingirian (Scholar) 
SLOCOND ORCHESTRA 
February 6 
Overture: Carnaval Romain Balheoz 
Poéme for Violin and Orchestra Chausson 
lain Mackinnon (Exhibitioner 
Wrigg Vain ‘ Delius 
Sea-Pictures, for Gontralto and Orchestra Elgar 
Anne Collins 
antisy-Overture: Romeo and Juliet ‘ ‘ T schatkowshy 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader Joan Atherton (Exhibitioner 
March 12 
Concerto Grosso for Strings in D, op 6, no 5). 5 Handel 
Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini for Piano and Orchestra , Rachmaninoff 
Niel Immelman 
Variations on an original theme (Enigma) 3 é J ‘ ‘ Elgar 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader Joan Atherton (Exhibitioner 
PHIRD ORCHESTRA 
with Student Conductors ! 
March 28 
Overture ing x : : Bruckner 
Conductor Alan Laing 
Two Movements from Symphony no 103 in FE flat (The Dronroll) Haydn 
Conductor Peter Shave 
Concerto no § for Violin and Orchestra (Scena Cantante) . ‘ . Spohr 
Mark Reedman 
Conductors Stuart Allen, Barry Wordsworth (Scholar 
Symphony no 6 in D, op 60 ; ‘ : e Deorak 
Conductors R. R. Jones, Brian Cooper, 
P, Bowden-Smith, Andrew Charity 
Leader John Crawford (Scholar 
Workshop Performances 
MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 





January 25 
Viol Hugh Bean 
Clarine’ Bernard Walton 
Cello Eileen Croxford 
Piano David Parkhouse 


Quatuor pour la fin du temps Olterer Messiaen 


6+ 











Pion Ranks 









Drorad 
liran 
Rissan 
ell Want 
c trasion! 
Fi David Parkhouse 
Adagio from the Chamber Gonderis, for Victin, Clarinet atl Piano Alban Bry 
Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, op 115 . rahe 
— : 
Recital 
JANP HYLAND (Scholar 
Cella 
ROGER VIGNOLES 
Piane 
and 
RICHARD SIMAL 
Piarie) 
January 18 
Seven Variations for Cello and Piane on ‘Bet Mannern, welche Liebe fublen’ from Mozart's 
Die Sauber fiste : 5 : $ Bazihorm 
Sonata for Piano in g, op 22 : 2 ‘ Schumann 
Sonata for Cello and Piano in F, op 99 Hrahms 
Sonata for PianonoS = . : ihindemiih 


Chamber Concerts 


January 30 
Sonata for Flute and Piano . ; ; 4 Erwin Schulhojf 
Auriol Lark (Scholar 
David Piper 
Four Songs for Soprano and Piano 


Mandoline 
Le secret { Fa 
Clair de lune [{ ? aare 
Notre amour } 
Sandra Wilkes 
Accompanist Clifford Benson | Lxhibitioner) 
Sonata no 9 for Piano | 7he Black Mass) (in one movement) ; . . Sertabin 
Julian Dawson 
Sonata for Violin and Guitar in BE. ‘ Paganini 
Grand Sonata for Guitar and Violin in A 4 Paganini 
Vielin Levon Chilingirian (Scholar) 
Guitar Anthea Gilford 
Six Songs for Tenor from “The Song of Solomon ‘ ; ‘ ‘ Walter Hilve 
Neil Jenkins 
Oboe and Cor anglais Roy Carter (Scholar) 
Clarinet and Bass Clarinet Vleanor Richards (Exhibitioner) 
Hom Russell Hayward (Scholar) 
Bassoon Edward Warren 
Conductor Barry Wordsworth (Scholar) 
Concertino for two pianos (in one movement). , ‘ ‘ Shostakovich 
Robert Ferguson 
Ann Rowley 
March 5 
Quintet for Horn, Violin, two Violas and Cello, K.407_. ‘ ; - . Mozart 


Horn John Rooke 
Violin Peter Stevens 
Violas Judith Swan 
‘Trevor Jones 
Cdlo Jane Hyland (Scholar) 
On Wenlock Edge: a song cycle for tenor voice to words by A. EB, Housman ; . Vaughan Williams 
Tenor Rogers Covey-Crump 
Violins Peter Stevens 
Mark Butler 
Viola Trevor Jones 
Cdlo Dietrich Bethge 
Piano Bryn Turley (Scholar) 
Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, op 115 4 ; . 
Clarinet) Michael Harris (Scholar) 
Violins Levon Chilingirian (Scholar) 
Benedict Cruft (Exhibitioner) 
Viela Donald McVay (Scholar) 
Calo Catherine Finnis (Scholar) 


. ° » Brahins 
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Harpsichord Concert 


February 14 
Sonata for Plate and Harpsichord in b ; 
Marina Houthuesen 
Andrew Armstrong 
Gavotte with Six doubles in a ; : 

Trevor Pinnock 
Trio Sonata for two oboes and continuo in Is flat 


Oboe Andrew Cauthery 
Sue Sutton 
Cdlo Continua Llizabeth Riach 


Harpuchord Continuo Andrew Armstrong 
Italian Concerto 3 : 
Stephen Thomson (Scholar 


Quartet for Flute, Viola, Cello and Harpsichord in G Cab, 
Mute Celia Chambers 
Viola Judith Swan 
Cdlo Angela Hardie (Scholar 


Harpsichord Barry Wordsworth (Scholat 
Three Pieces for Harpsichord 
La Volta 
In Nomine 


Gallardo Passamezzo Pae 


Alan Wilson (Scholar 


Organ Music 
by 


OLIVIER MESSIAEN 


February 21 
Three Pieces trom [Lh Ascension® (1954 
Majeaté du Cheist demandant sa gloire 4 son Pere 
Alleluias sereins d'une Ame qui desire le ciel 
Transports de joie 
David Patrick 
Verset pour la féte de la Dédieaee (1901) 
Robert Gillman 
Combat de la Mort et de hi Vie (Les Corps Glorieux) (1942 
Colin Howard Exhibitioner 
Vhree Pieces from "La Nativite du Seigneur (1956 
les Anges 
La Vierge et Eatant 
Dieu parmi nous 
Howard Shelley (Scholar 


Informal Concerts 





Bach 


Rameau 


Handel 


Bach 
E. Bach 


Byrd 


Allwood 


+ Philip 


January 17 
Frio Sonata no 4 for Organ ine 5 Bach 
Andrew Armstrong 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, op 82 : Slgar 
Peter Stevens 
Bryan Sayer (Associated Board Scholar 
Sieben fruhe Lieder (1907 . Alban Berg 
Rosemary Hardy (Exhibitioner 
David Harper (Associated Board Scholar 
Sonata for Piano Duet 4 Hindemith 


Kay Armour 
Lesley Armour 


January 24 
Piece héroique for Organ é 
Simon Gutteridge 


César Franck 


Serenade for String Trio : 3 Doknany: 


Violin Ivan Chadwick 
Viola Susan Martin 
Cello Lewis Tomlin 


Song Cyele, ‘On this island’ : Benjamin Britten 


Soprano Caroline Churchill 

Accompanist, Kathron Sturrock 
Three Short Pieces for Wind Quartet 5 i 
Flute Celia Chambers 
Obee — Roy Carter (Scholar 
Clarinet Terence Busby 
Horn — John Rooke 
Bassoon Peter Whittaker 
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Ibert 








lrelericka king 
Violin and Piano 





Afark Kerman 
Howanl Shelley (Scholar 





Richard Baines 
Piano Trio no 31 in G 
Flate Christopher Sicholle 
Celle Corinne Glass 
Prane Vrevor Pinnock 





February 7 
Two arias and one song for Bass voice and piano 
O Isis und Osiris L 
In diesen heil’'gen Hallen f 
Der Einsame 


Die Zauberflate 
Michael Follis 
Accompanist Gillian Dart 


* Mark Butler 
John Moxon 


Sonata for Violin and Piano in A 


Three Songs for Soprano and Piano 
Aufenthalt 
Fruhlingsglaube 
Lachen und Weinen 
Taine Pearce 
Accompanist Della Jones 
String Quartet in G, op 18, no 2 ‘ 
Violins Paul Wood 
Carol Wallinger 
Viola Carolyn Davies 
Cello Corinne Glass 





March 6 
Piano Sonata no 21 in I . . 
Christine Langley 
Sonata for Bassoon and Piano ‘ ‘ : 
Andrew Barnell (Scholar) 
Marilyn Whitehead 
Ballade for Piano in F, op 38 ‘ 
Anthony Adkins (Scholar) 
[wo movements from Violin Sonata no 2 in D ; 
Joan Atherton (Uxhibitioner) 
Celia Harper 
Three Preludes for Piano: 
Ondine ) 
La terrasse des audiences du clair de lune > 
General Lavine eccentric 
David Harper (Associated Board Scholar) 


March 20 


Two Pieces from ‘Ludus Tonalis’ for Piano: 
Interludium and Fuga in G 
Interludium and Fuga in B 
Lynn Kleinman 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in B flat, K.454 7 
Kypros Hadjimarkou 
Kathron Sturrock 
Two Pieces for Piano from La 3iéme Année de Pélerinage: 
Les jeux d’eaux & la Villa d'Este 
Aux cyprés de la Villa d’Este } 
Rosalind Ninnes 
Song Cycle, ‘Let us garlands bring’, for Contralto and Piano 
Doreen Cryer 
Accompanist Roger Vignoles 
John Mills 


Five Pieces for Guitar 
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\fe sari 


Heahew 


Schumann 


Reberi Rusiell Renneit 


dreland 
Ahachaturian 


daydn 


Mozart 
KR, Strauis 


Hrakans 


» Shubert 


Beethoven 


Haydn 


Saint-Saens 


Chopin 
Prokop 


Debussy 


Hindemith 


. Mozart 


Liszt 
. Finest 
7 Gaspar Sanz 











The following are the names of successful candidates 


Seorton 1, Pianovonre | Performing 


*t$Au, Mary 

iyles, Viviane 

Jarvis, Erie William 

*Jones, David Richard 
Mather, Hugh Maurice 
Scott, Anne Grace 
Toh, Chee Hung 

eV schakalova, Ludmila 
Wong, Cornelia Wei Fong 








SI 


HON TL, Piasoronry (Teaching 


eAiers, Chiristine Margaret 
cArmour, Helen Kay 
cDaker, Susan Mary 
Bebby, William Menry 
Bedson, Valerie Marwaret 
cond, Graham 
Bowles, Pauline Ann 
cCarpenter, Jane Caroline 
Challis, Susan Mary 
cChapman, Carol Ann 
Clarke, Rosemary Martin 
Cooke, Valery Elizabeth Ann 
Cuthill, Wilma Kennedy 
e* Davies, Carys 
Dixon, Antoinette Mary 
*Lllis, Joyee 
Fearn, Raymond 
e*braser, Sheila Janet 
felree, Patricia Harriet 
e*Garbutt, Janet Kathleen 
Gordon, Geraldine Mary 
«*Goulter, Timothy John 
Grainger, Gillian Rosemary 
(Grant, Christopher 
Hare, lan Christopher 
* Holt, Jean Elizabeth 
Jones, Gareth Churehill 
clvent, Pauline Anne 
e*Lorch, Julia Madeline 
cLoverndge, Janet Kathleen 
«Melntosh, Maureen Anne 
«* Major, lan Walter 
«Monk, Alison Jane 
Munro, Anna Ruth 
eNunn, Rosemary Joy 
*Pearson, Janet 
Pontin, Raymond William Arthur 
¢*Puckle, Melanie Rosemary 
eRidley, Michael Hunter 
Saunders, Susan Joy 
Simpson, Marie Priscilla 
*Sleightholme, Cecilia Anne 
Stroud, Elizabeth 
tet Purley, Bryn James Price 
e* Wills, Roger James 
e* Wood, Elizabeth Irene Piper 


Sretion IV. Organ (Performing 


Aiken, Lan Christopher 
eBurdekin, John 
«Goward, Richard Anthony 
elfatt, John Russell 
* Lindley, Simon Geotlrey 
MeRae, Barbara Le Clere 
Sheppard, Gillian 


Srotion Vo OrGan (Teaching 


eBond, Timothy Malcolm 

*Bower, Richard A, J. 
elvings, Joan 

eLyne, Richard Clement 
Rees, lan 


Sretton VIL Strings (Performing) 
Violin 

tChilingirian, Levon 

eStevens, Peter 

Stimson, Roger Andrew 
Viola 

et¢Green, Stuart Norman 
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London 

Kings Langley 
Mablethorpe 
London 
Billinge, Wigan 
Glasgow 
London 
London 
London 


Leicester 

Leeds 

Wallington 

Witham 
Stoke-on-Trent, Statls 
Blackburn 

St. Albans 
Eastbourne 

Darenth 

Winchester 
Camberley 

Larbert, Stirling 
Glasgow 

Bala, Merionethshire 
Marple, Cheshire 
Stockport 

Birkenhead 

Ayr 

Christchurch, New Zealand 
Cambridge 

Taunton 

Gosport 

London 

Chipping Norton, Oxon, 
Hull 

Margate 

Deeside, Flintshire 
Bletchley 

Upminster 

Woodford Green 
Sanderstead 

Skegness 

Gosport 

Llantrisant, Glam. 
Morpeth, Northumberland 
Middlesbrough 
Newbury 

Linfield 

Norwich 

Chichester 

Kew Gardens 

Upton, Wirral, Cheshire 
Surbiton 

Cambridge 

Camborne 

Solihull 


Addington 

Ossett, Yorks, 
London 

London 

London 

Victoria, Australia 
Newbridge, Mon. 


London 
Wroxham 
Thetford, Norfolk 
London 
Birmingham 


Beckenham 
London 
Peterborough 


Barnsley 





Strincs Teaching 





ger, ( Ann 
Bicknell, Susan Margaret 
Glowes, Jill Dorothy 
Davies, Carolyn 
Hardisty, Geofi 
Marks, Jennif 
niree, 








cv William 
Mary 
Prise:t 


Ann 










rt, David Glyn 
evor Robert 


ison, Malcolm George 


Sretton IX. Woopwtnp anno Brass INstROMENTS 


Flute 
tChambers, Celia Edith 
Clarmet 
Hugegett, Euan Alistair 
*+Revnolds, John 


Oboe 
+* Maries, Andrew John 
Trem 


Birch Bramwell 


Section X. Woopwinp Ann Brass INstTRUMENTS 


Flute 
Beard, Patricia Anne 
Geiss, Jann (¢ 

Clarinet 
*Bunker, Jill 
Field, Betty Joan 
Graham, Barry Davi 
Jeremy, Shirley 


Horn 
Duckworth, Simon Pinder 
Trumpet 
«*Hensor, Michael 
7 hone 
Purser, David Nathaniel 








Srotion XI. Sinainae (Performing 


«Brown, Sally Margaret 
?Carroll, Nansi 

Hibbert, Hazel Mary 
«Hughes, Kathleen Lorraine 
Rees, Judith Marie 

Rowe, Timothy Hilton 


Srerton XIL. Sixaine (Teaching 


«Cooper, Brian James 
eames, Elizabeth 
Fisher, Michael John Dickson 
Hartup, Kathryn Mary 
Kinnear, Elizabeth Shepherd 
*Pennick, Bruce 
cRoper, Joy Christine 
eScanlon, Catherine Margaret 
¢*Sommers, Dennis Robert 


Secrion XVII. Mitrrany BANDMASTERSIUP 


Carter, Horace William 
Smith, Peter Bernard 
Smith, Robert Arthur 
Tomlinson, Roger Grenfell 


Secrion XIX. Gurran (Teaching 


e* Crowe, Adrian Dudley 


>Pass with Honours 
* Pass tn Special Harmony paper 
College student 


+Pass in Optional Alternative Instrument 
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Totnes, Devon 
Nidershot 
A\stead 
Brixham 
Redcar 
Maidstone 
Spalding 


Lwell 


Amman, Jordan 
London 
Shettield 
Nottingham 


Performing 
Orpington 


Piymouth 
Vaunton 


Southampton 


Long Eaton, Notts 


Teaching 


London 


New Jersey, U.S.A 


London 
Beckenham 
Dulwich 
New Malden 


London 
Fecleshall, Stafford 


London 


Wadebridge, Cornwall 
Totnes, Devon 
Pontypool, Mon 
Bournemouth 
Nottingham 

Melton Mowbray 


Nottingham 
Brighton 

West Kirby, Wirral 
London 

Arbroath, Angus 
Brentwood, Essex 
Nottingham 

Leeds 

London 


Kneller Hall 
Koeller Hall 
Kneller Hall 
Koeller Hall 


London 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 


FOUNDED 1906 


President: SIR KEITH FALKNER 
Hon Secretary: MRS RICHARD LATHAM 
Assistant Hon Seerctary: Miss PHYLLIS CAREY POSTER 
Hon ‘Treasurer: Mr HARRY STUBBS 
Assistant Elon Treasurer: Miss URSULA GALI 
Hon Editor of The ROM Magazine: MR UUBERT DAWKES 
Hon Secretary ROM Magazine: Miss MARGARET PRIDEAUX 
Hon Seeretary and Treasurer, ROM Union Loan Pund: miss MARjORIE HUMBY 


Hon Auditors: pr PHILIP WILKINSON, MR BERNARD ROBERTS 


Committee 


MR DAVID PARKILOUST MISS BARBARA LANE 

MISS RUTIT DYSON MR RICHARD LATHAM 
MISS ESTIMER VISTI MR RALPH NICHOLSON 
MISS SEYMOUR WITINYATES MISS MARGARET PRIDEAUX 
MR ERIC SHILLING MR DESMOND SERGEANT 
MISS MILLIGENT SILVER MR COLIN KITCHING 


MR GEOFFREY SUAW 


(the order ts that of length of service 


The Union consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the College and others 
invited by the Committee to become Members. Its principal object is to strengthen the 
bond between present and former pupils of the College. Activities include an Annual 
‘At Home’ at the College in the summer, and an Annual General Mecting in the 
Autumn ‘Perm, 


Subseription £1 Is. Od. per annum, except Members residing outside the British 
Isles, who pay 10s, 6d, The financial year commences on September 1. 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on ‘Tuesday and 


Friday afternoons from 2 pm to 4.30 pm, 


The RCM Magazine (issued once a term) is included in the annual subscription. 


A Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only. 
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